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HE Board of Trustees of our local unions after carefully auditing the 

books of the local, quarterly, should take the bank book and go to the 
bank and have the account therein verified by the cashier of the bank. 
The Labor Movement has but few men amongst its membership who go 
wrong financially, although once in a while a crooked individual pops up; 
but in a short time he is discovered, and, of course, as should be done, he 
is put out of the union. We cannot claim that the men who are in our 
union are all perfect, but there are ten bank clerks who go wrong to one 
labor official short in his accounts. It is, however, the duty of the mem- 
bership, and especially the trustees, to watch and carefully inspect the 
books and accounts of those handling their money. 


TY 7 


HE LAWS of our International Union require that secretaries be 

bonded, also a business agent who handles any of the money or funds 
of the local. Although our Constitution does not state that the business 
agent must be bonded it should be done where large amounts are handled. 
The local by-laws should take care of that end of it. Honest secretary- 
treasurers and business agents never object to being bonded—they encour- 
age it. The crook always objects and finds some excuse for evading the 
bond. 

The executive board of the local union should see to it that all secre- 
tary-treasurers are bonded and that the bond is renewed each year, and 
said bond should be placed for safe keeping in a safe deposit box in the 
bank with which the local does business, or at least kept in some safe place 
where the president, or some other authorized officer, may have access to 
it when occasion requires. The loss of money to the local through the 
shortage of a secretary-treasurer, when he goes wrong, amounts to but 
very little compared to the destruction caused by undermining the confi- 
dence of the membership. Many a local union has gone on the rocks by 
becoming discouraged when the funds of the local were misappropriated. 


ote 


HY get mad because the other fellow disagrees with you? He may 

be right and you may be wrong. It makes me tired to hear a fellow 
say the other fellow is no good because he disagrees with him. It all 
depends upon the sincerity of the other fellow. If he is sincere, he is 
just as much entitled to his opinion as you are. No, don’t get sore. Just 
try and convert him to your thought, and you can do this more fully by 
decent tactics than by using rough words, or bad names. Save your sore- 
ness and contempt for the fellow outside of the union. 
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Cattle Products 


A DISCUSSION of cattle occupying a 
large part of the National Geo- 
graphic Society Magazine for De- 
cember would indicate that they out- 
rank all other domesticated animals 
in usefulness to the human race. 
Cow’s milk is almost as necessary a 
staple as bread, and among meats, 
especially in America and Great 
Britain, beef is the great standby. 
The leather trade is vastly beholden 
to the cow. The hair that grows on 
her hide, even to the switch at the 
end of her tail, has uses. The fine 
hair inside the ears is converted into 
painter’s brushes as a substitute for 
the more expensive camel’s hair; the 
bones are a substitute for ivory in 
the manufacture of many articles; 
the horns are made into combs, hair- 
pins, umbrella handles, knife handles, 
etc., or, when ground up, for ferti- 
lizer; the hoofs become glue, while 
soap, candles, cosmetics, oleomargar- 
ine, glycerin, tankage and blood meal 
take up as by-products all else that is 
not meat. The pineal gland furnish- 
es an extract of medicinal value, and 
the casein from the milk figures in 
various manufactures. From the 
stomach of the calf comes rennet. In 
addition to these benefits it should be 
remembered that the ox has been the 
patient beast of burden for mankind 
from time immemorial, and his near 
of kin, the gnu and water buffalo of 
the orient, are indispensable to mil- 
lions of people. The cattle popula- 
tion of the world is estimated at 
500,000,000, and of these America 
has some 65,000,000 head. These an- 
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imals nowhere thrive so well as 
where corn thrives. The United 
States being the greatest corn coun- 
try, leads the world in the produc- 
tion of cattle. South America, es- 
pecially Argentina, with its vast 
pampas, is also a great source of beef 
supply, and Australia and other re- 
mote countries with grazing spaces, 
since scientific refrigeration has 
made shipping of meat practicable, 
are adding their contributions. The 
value of cattle has been enhanced by 
the improvement of breeds, in which 
work the English have taken the 
lead. From the original scrubby, 
raw-boned stock have been developed 
high-grade breeds such as the Short- 
horns for meat; the Holstein-Friesian 
for milk, and the Jerseys, Guernseys 
and Alderneys for butterfat. In the 
improved milk producer everything 
is sacrificed to the udder, and one 
cow has a record yield of 32,522 
pounds of milk in one year. Says our 
writer: “Such udders as are carried 
by our best modern cows are un- 
thinkable in the case of any normal 
specimen of the bovine race. In a 
state of nature no cow has any use 
whatever for the marvelous lacteal 
equipment fastened upon her by 
man’s manipulation.” Some inter- 
esting experiments have been made 
in crossing domestic cattle with the 
yak, the European buffalo and the 
American bison. The product of the 
latter cross has been named the 
“catelo.” C. J. Jones, known as 
Buffalo Jones, a native of Blooming- 
ton, Ind., has given considerable at- 
tention to the producing of this new 
breed, the merits of which are said to 
be a hardiness adapted to northern 
climates and hides so hairy as to 
make valuable robes. 





Horse Sense 


Many men, lovers of horses, re- 
gard them as superior to all other 
brute creation in intelligence. Be- 
cause of their usefulness to man 






they rank above superior breeds of 
dogs, although the affection of a dog 
for his master, and his fidelity to 
him, rank above that of a horse in 
popular estimation. 

Now comes a story of a horse that 
suggests a possible attribute of the 
animal comparable to divination. A 
horse attached to a milk wagon, the 
wheel of which was hobbled by a 
chain to prevent the horse from 
moving away while the milkman was 
making collections in apartments 
nearby, stood for an hour while a 
high wind rushed through the street. 
Finally he dragged the wagon, hob- 
bled as it was, clear across the street 
to the opposite curb, and stood there. 
In five minutes something happened. 
The whole top of the tree under which 
the horse had been standing was 
blown off and fell with a crash to the 
spot so recently vacated. 

Did horse sense warn the animal 
that he was in danger, or had he 
inherited a knowledge that it was 
dangerous to stand under a tree in a 
windstorm? His long vigil awaiting 
the return of his master was not 
broken for an hour, but it may be that 
he heard some premonitory sound 
which told him the tree was about to 
fall. At any rate he moved, contrary 
to the training of the hobble, after 
making signs of restlessness, and 
was in a safe place when the crash 
came. An observer noted that inci- 
dent as either a remarkable instance 
of horse instinct or of unsuspected 
psychological influence—Newcastle 
Times. 





Wake Up 


Gen. Lethargy seems to be preva- 
lent. Mass Conscience has dropped 
to a low degree of Don’t-Care spirit. 
This condition is always dangerous 
to the rights and liberty of a free 
people. It is during such periods as 
this that the ever alert, watchful, 
privileged few seize the opportunity 
to insidiously put over decisions and 
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laws which rob the mass of their in- 
herent rights to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. These meas- 
ures are always sugar-coated and fed 
to the unsuspecting, careless people 
in such a way that realization comes 
only after the damage is done. 
Subtle methods have been employed 
in all stages of history and develop- 
ment to lead the people unconscious- 
ly into the doing of things which have 
resulted in retarding a more liberal- 
ized sentiment socially, economically 
and politically. A singular but re- 
grettable thing often occurs, that is 
when people become fairly prosper- 
ous they become indifferent and care- 
less of their rights and interests. 
It is during such periods that de- 
cisions and legislation inimicable to 
the best interests of the masses are 
enacted. WAKE UP.—Cigar Maker. 





Are the “Trustees” Cheating? 


Certain business men who control 
natural resources like to assure the 
public that they are “merely trustees 
for property interests that have been 
placed in their care,” and that their 
only aim is to serve the dear people. 

This is intended to be the last 
word, the final alibi, when other de- 
fenses for exploitation fail. In the 
mine workers’ strike of 1902 the 
operators’ spokesman—George F. 
Baer—said: 

“The rights and interests of the 
laboring man will be protected and 
cared for, not by the labor agitators, 
but by the Christian men to whom 
God in His infinite wisdom has given 
the control of the property interests 
of the country.” 

This theory is the czarist and 
kaiser doctrine transferred to the 
industrial field. It is as strong to- 
day as in the days of the late Mr. 
Baer. 

But like all other autocrats, the 
operators decline to answer questions. 
Just as did the czar, they profess a 
holy zeal in serving the people, but the 





people must not ask: “How about 
your profits?” 

In the present anthracite strike 
Governor Pinchot suggests that the 
operators’ books be examined to as- 
certain if higher wages can be paid. 

The operators refuse to open their 
books. 

These “trustees” are willing to 
serve, but their benefactors must 
not be inquisitive. 

Some doubting Thomas may ask: 
“Are the ‘trustees’ fearful they will 
be caught cheating those whom they 
serve ?”—News Letter. 





Discuss “High Wages,” but Not 
High Profits 


New York.—Financial interests 
will thank anyone to tell them how 
the present record of cash dividends 
and stock dividends can be continued 
without labor pointing to this as 
proof that higher wages are jus- 
tified. 

Figures of 63 representative in- 
dustrial corporations in this country 
show net earnings for the third quar- 
ter of this year were nearly double. 
They amounted to $122,058,249, after 
all deductions were made, but before 
dividends were paid, as compared to 
$61,544,121 in 1924, or an increase 
of 98.3 per cent. 

Profits are rolling up like a snow- 
ball, and every bond issue is quickly 
oversubscribed by those who seek to 
put their surplus “to work.” 

These profits will be multiplied 
when congress passes the new tax 
law, which will reduce the amount of 
tax higher incomes must pay. This 
will permit heavy stockholders to 
cash in paper profits without having 
to turn over a large portion to the 
government. 

Money from all parts of the coun- 
try is placed in New York banks. 
These funds are loaned at low rates 
to Wall street speculators, who have 
boosted the stock market. When the 
structure gets topheavy, interest 
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rates are increased, and the lambs 
who would get rich overnight are 
squeezed. The interest rates are then 
lowered and the process is repeated. 

The amount of idle capital is the 
largest in the history of the country, 
but this is not generally understood. 
It would embarrass those who tell us 
that investors are placing their 
money in tax-exempt bonds, and 
that these bonds make it impossible 
to interest investors in industry. 

Parallel with these mounting 
profits is increased living costs and 
the fear of an era of inflation that 
will reduce the purchasing power of 
the dollar, and thus send prices still 
higher. 

The workers are gently “shooed” 
away from this subject while propa- 
gandists assure them everyone is em- 
ployed and that wages have reached 
their highest point. No mention is 
made of profits, which seem to have 
only started on their record climb. 
—News Letter. 





Wealth Producers Pay Heaviest 
Taxes 


New York.—‘“‘In America today 
the earned income of the population 
bears the heaviest income tax,” said 
Senator Reed of Pennsylvania, a 
member of the senate finance com- 
mittee, in a speech before the annual 
convention of life insurance presi- 
dents. 


Senator Reed said that the pro- 
ducers are taxed while idlers escape 
through numerous loopholes and ex- 
emptions. 

“There is no exemption available 
for the man who works for his in- 
come,” said the senator. “There is 
ro tax-free way of working a pick 
and shovel, while the spendthrift 
young man who inherits money has 
a dozen methods available. The tax 
situation is worthy of Alice in 
Wonderland, but not a great nation.” 
—News Letter. 


Company “Unions” Are Not 
Trade Unions 


People find it very difficult to 
break the bonds of primitive thought 
and rise above an intolerant policy 
which has long been followed. So it 
is with some employers. Their con- 
stitutional and fundamental objec- 
tion to trade unions has led them to 
accept therefor company “unions” 
and employes’ representation plans. 
Having sensed the workers’ instinct 
for organization, they endeavor to 
satisfy it through the development of 
company-controlled organizations. 


Company “unions” may resemble 
trade unions, but the difference is in 
substance rather than in form. The 
inspiration of the company “union” 
comes from without, that of the trade 
union comes from within. 


The company “union” is restricted 
in its resources, its independence and 
its vitality. The power of veto, of 
domination and of control lies within 
the employing group. Members of 
company “unions” cannot deal with 
management upon an equal basis. 


“Because of the insecure founda- 
tion upon which substitute for trade 
unionism rests, the company ‘unions’ 
would collapse at the will of the em- 
ployer. The toleration of their ex- 
istence must ever be contingent upon 
the maintenance of trade unions. 


“The purpose of management which 
fosters company ‘unions’ is clear. 
The motive behind their action is a 
selfish one. It represents the desire for 
autocratic control and managerial 
domination. They seek to maintain 
the form of collective bargaining 
without its virtues or its spirit of 
independence. They seek control 
rather than cooperation. They exert 
the power of compulsion instead of 
inviting the voluntary cooperation 
of employes. They are attempting to 
build an industrial structure upon a 
wrong principle.”—President Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 
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Full Time Would Swamp the 
World’s Market, Says Secretary 
of Labor Davis in His Annual 
Report 


Washington.—One of the great 
elements of the problem of unem- 
ployment “is the present over-de- 
veloped state of some of our large in- 
dustries,” said Secretary of Labor 
Davis, in his annual report. 

“Our productive machinery and 
equipment in many of these indus- 
tries,”’ he said, “can not run 300 days 
in the year without producing a 
stock that can not be sold in this 
country nor in any or all other 
countries.” 

Several industries were cited as il- 
lustrations of this over-development 
that would glut the world’s markets 
with a 300-day operation in any one 
year. 

The census lists 1,570 boot and 
shoe factories. Of these, 227, or 141%4 
per cent, produce 65.6 per cent of all 
shoes produced. If these 227 factories 
ran full time they could produce 95 
per cent of all the shoes now pro- 
duced and sold. These 227 factories 
employ 110,913 workers, and pro- 
duce 1,696 pairs per wage earner per 
year, 

“In this group of 227 boot and 
shoe factories lies the possibility of 
producing all the shoes we could con- 
sume,” said Secretary Davis. “The 
rest of these workers operate solely, 
in an economic sense, to prevent any 
of the workers from getting a full 
year’s work; operate solely from a 
labor point of view, to prevent any- 
one in the industry from earning a 
decent living.” 

The report states that there are 
8,019 flour mills in the United States, 
and of these 228, or 2.8 per cent, em- 
ploy 42 per cent of the workers in 
the industry and produce 62.1 per 
cent of the total barrels of product. 

“These mills employ 66 workers 
each, on the average, and these work- 


ers produce 8,764 barrels per work- 
er per year. Give them full-time em- 
ployment and they could produce 
practically all the mill products that 
we can consume.” 

Secretary Davis quoted conditions 
in the Illinois bituminous coal in- 
dustry as representative of that en- 
tire industry. He said that 254 of the 
338 principal mines in that state 
represent an unnecessary expendi- 
ture of money. This prevents an ade- 
quate number of mines from produc- 
ing the required amount of coal and 
prevents the necessary number of 
men from securing a_ reasonable 
number of days’ work in the year. 


“The turnover in the coal mines of 
Illinois is over 85 per cent, which 
means that there are 1.85 men in the 
industry for every job, and that only 
one man can work, where two men 
must live with all of his dependents. 


“Go on down the line and in nearly 
every industry you will find the same 
appalling condition of affairs.” 

Secretary Davis favors combina- 
tions in each industry that will cut 
down the number of plants “to a 
point where each establishment 
could, upon a competitive basis, oper- 
ate at least approximately 50 weeks 
a year.” The unnecessary mines and 


plants “can be closed or held in 
reserve.” 


The secretary recommended that 
congress empower the secretary of 
labor to import workers when needed 
at times where no strike or lockout 
impends. He also recommended that 
congress authorize the President to 
suspend all immigration when the 
secretary of labor and the secretary 
of commerce certify that in their 
opinion unemployment in this coun- 
try makes such suspension necessary. 





Cannot Get Officers 


Why is it that many locals have 
so hard a time in getting men to fill 
the different offices? It is not always 
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caused through lack of ability; it is 
more often caused through ill-treat- 
ment. There is an honor in being 
elected to an office, local or national; 
but sensitive men forego that honor, 
sooner than have to put up with the 
abuse heaped upon them. 


There are many men that disagree 
with themselves and everyone else, 
simply on general principles. When 
these natural born cranks take ex- 
ception to the ruling of the chair, for 
instance, the meeting as a rule lets 
the crank and the chair settle the 
dispute between themselves. That is 
bad enough; but it is ten times worse 
when’some members back up the dis- 
turber, thereby humiliating the pre- 
siding officer. The chairman of a 
meeting may be wrong at times; but 
it is better to let it pass than to 
cause disorder. Some presiding of- 
ficers get themselves in trouble by 
mixing up in the debate going on. A 
man that does such a thing does not 
know his duty. If he desires to take 
part in the discussion going on, he 
should call someone to the chair 
while he is on the floor. When the 
chairman addresses the meeting from 
the chair, the meeting is without 
a presiding officer. Some chairmen 
cause more disorder than all the 
members present. It is the duty of 
the chair to see to it that every man 
that takes the floor is permitted to 
deliver his remarks without inter- 
ruption. 


Some smart-alecs are very fond of 
asking the speaker a question. They 
do it without asking permission from 
the chair to ask the question. When 
they do that, the chair should imme- 
diately call them to order; and tell 
the speaker to go ahead with his re- 
marks. When the chair calls the 
questioner to order, it is the plain 
and simple duty of every man in the 
meeting to see that the instructions 
of the chair are enforced. If this is 


done, it will be much easier to secure 
the right man for the position of 
president.—Exchange. 









Social Service of Unions 


Because the trade unions organize 
a most elemental force in human 
life, the effects of its undertakings ex- 
tend into practically all relations of 
life. The social service of the union is 
something that is most inadequately 
appreciated and yet what the union 
has done in lifting social standards 
and in futhering an understanding 
of justice between men is of incalcu- 
lable value to progressive betterment. 


The first demands of unions, high- 
er wages and a shorter workday, are 
keys to human welfare. Wage in- 
creases mean infinitely more than 
mere equitable distribution of the 
proceeds of production. They mean 
more equitable participation in life 
opportunities—better homes, cloth- 
ing, food, a lightening of anxiety of 
the heads of the family, better oppor- 
tunities for the children, opportunity 
for recreation that sustains creative 
ability and in all that gives breadth 
and content to living. 


The shorter workday means rea- 
sonable regulation of the work pe- 
riod, so as to conserve physical and 
creative energy and to provide op- 
portunity for the interests in life 
necessary to normal, intelligent hu- 
mans. 

The demand of the union that 
workers be given protection against 
hazards of production has brought 
compensation legislation to assure 
his family the means to carry on in 
an emergency. Workmen’s compen- 
sation has a tremendous stabilization 
effect in the lives of workers. 

By forcing wrongs upon public at- 
tention and demanding remedial leg- 
islation, labor has written into the 
ideals of our country higher stand- 
ards of political and economic social 
justice. Labor has steadily demanded 
equal suffrage for all citizens, factory 
inspection and sanitation, labor bu- 
reaus for the gathering of data to 
make it possible to base policies up- 
on facts instead of guess, the prohi- 
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bition of child labor and the protec- 
tion of women workers. 

Second to no other achievement of 
union, has been its effective insist- 
ence upon educational opportunities. 
Its first demand was for free public 
schools for children and compulsory 
education laws, which has been fol- 
lowed by a developing understanding 
that educational opportunities ought 
to parallel life and efforts to increase 
opportunities for adult education. 


The union, by keeping the road of 
opportunity open, has helped to pre- 
vent the crystallization of class bar- 
riers which would have frustrated 
all democratic ideals and purposes. It 
has demonstrated its efficiency as an 
agency for social betterment. It has 
been an essential factor in raising 
national standards of living.—Edi- 
torial in The American Trade Fed- 
erationist for August. 





Building an Industrial Code 


One of the most illuminating con- 
tributions that have been made to 
the philosophy of industrial rela- 
tions is the article by Wm. M. Leiser- 
son in the Atlantic Monthly for Sep- 
tember. Mr. Leiserson is chairman 
of the board of arbitration for the 
men’s clothing industry in Chicago. 
The article is made up of a collection 
of actual and typical cases that have 
arisen within his experience as an 
“impartial chairman.” Some of these 
cases involved disputes between em- 
ployes; others, questions of the 
workers’ efficiency, the introduction 
of new materials or labor-saving de- 
vices, ete. 

When, for instance, English broad- 
cloth, a silky all-cotton material, was 
introduced for men’s shirts, the 
union declared that since this mate- 
rial was as difficult to handle as silk 
the wage rate should be that paid for 
silk. The manufacturers finally admit- 
ted that such was the case and of- 
fered to pay the silk rate for pressing 
but not for operating. Situations like 


this are the more difficult to decide 
since there is no statute or- common 
law or definite agreement between 
manufacturer and union on which 
decisions may rest. There are, how- 
ever, as Mr. Leiserson points out, 
commonly accepted trade practices 
on which decisions may be based. In 
this case it was found that materials 
classified as silk for pressing were 
uniformly in the trade so classified 
for operating. The manufacturers 
were ordered to pay the silk rate for 
work on the new material. 


In the case of a man discharged 
for incompetence it was found that 
while the man had been careless, the 
shop had been poorly managed. Since 
both the employe and employer were 
equally guilty it was found possible 
to penalize both by discharging the 
employe and ordering the employer 
to pay two weeks’ wages. 


Where steam machines were intro- 
duced for the final pressing of men’s 
coats the highly-skilled hand press- 
ers stopped work, though the em- 
ployer had agreed to keep all the men 
at the wages they were then receiv- 
ing. The men, however, felt that 
they would probably suffer either 
discharge or a reduction in wages 
when a new agreement should be 
made. Besides, the men felt that 
their skilled trade was their prop- 
erty and that this was being taken 
from them. In this connection, Mr. 
Leiserson points out that money in- 
vested is protected from similar losses 
by depreciation charges. Railways 
are protected from competing motor- 
bus lines, unless a real necessity for 
the bus lines can be shown. “It is well 
to remember that a workman has as 
much reason to fear the machinery 
that threatens the trade by which he 
earns a livelihood as the railroad or 
electric company has to fear motor- 
bus transportation.” 

Mr. Leiserson points out further 
that fair dealing and “an honest 
day’s work” are not sufficient 
answers to these questions for the 
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real problem is to discover what hon- 
or, fairness and justice require in 
such cases. 

In conclusion, Mr. Leiserson says: 
“However bitter the conflicts be- 
tween employers and wage earners, 
I have found it rare indeed that any- 
one concerned in them consciously 
wanted to do the wrong or unjust 
thing. The conflicts came because 
it is so difficult to tell what is right 
in these industrial affairs. The 
standards by which employers, man- 
agers, wage earners, investors, and 
consumers measure industrial jus- 
tice are not the same. And until a 
common standard is attained none of 
us can be sure that he knows what is 
right and wrong in labor relations. 
But out of the hundreds of disputes 
decided every day in many of our 
industries, as the cases above were 
decided, a common standard of in- 
dustrial justice is slowly being 
achieved.” 

This is the reason why students of 
modern industry so generally disap- 
prove the clamping of arbitration up- 
on industry by compulsion of the 
state —Granite Cutter. 





Can Force Yard Men to Work 
Long Hours 


Washington.—If the work of an 
employe engaged in the movement of 
trains does not require “mental and 
excessive strain,” he may be worked 
as many hours as the management 
sees fit. 

This is practically the position of 
the United States supreme court in 
setting aside a $600 fine on the Atch- 
ison, Topeka & Santa Fe railroad. 
The railroad was found guilty of 
working two yardmasters 12 hours 
each in its Chicago yards. 

The duties of these workers in- 
clude telephoning to a tower man 
when trains would cross the Santa 
Fe tracks. 

The lower courts held that the 
Santa Fe violated the federal hours- 


of-service act, which provides that 
any employe engaged in the move- 
ment of trains shall not be employed 
more than nine hours in any 24-hour 
period, 

The supreme court ruled that the 
yardmasters’ duties do not fall with- 
in the meaning of the act, the pur- 
pose of which is to promote safety 
in operating trains by preventing ex- 
cessive mental and physical strain 
which usually results from remain- 
ing too long at an exacting task.— 
News Letter. 





Weary Workers Tax on In- 
dustry 


New York.—Mistakes by over- 
tired workers constitute one of the 
great losses in industry, according 
to a report submitted to the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

“It is being realized more and 
more,”’ said the report, “that one of 
our greatest industrial wastes is the 
waste of human man power, and that 
unnecessary fatigue is one of the 
principal factors in causing this 
fatigue. 

“It would seem that there is no 
scientific and experimental research 
that could be taken up by industry 
that would be so profitable and far- 
reaching in its results as one on in- 
dustrial fatigue.”—News Letter. 





Thousands and thousands of little 
children, shut out from God’s sun- 
shine, stunted in growth and prema- 
turely aged, in the profit-grinding 
factories of America are going down 
to untimely graves that millionaires 
may roll in wealth and their wives 
build dog houses for the pug-nosed 
pets and give teas that cost a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, with no voice 
raised in protest but that of the 
trade unions. These children need 
the aid of organized labor, which 
alone has dared to champion their 
cause and denounce the monster in- 
iquity.—The Chronicle. 
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[@ EDITORIAL ®] 


We WISH all our members a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 

On looking back over the past year we have no reason for complaint. 
From an organization standpoint we have held our own in membership 
and have very substantially added to our treasury. Our local unions, 
in many instances, have obtained increases in wages and other better 
working conditions. In other instances, the old wage scale has been 
signed up, but in no case that we know of have the members affiliated 
with our organization gone backward or accepted reductions in wages. 
We can, however, point to the fact that thousands of unorganized, within 
the year, have had to accept reductions in wages and in a number of cases 
part-time work has prevailed. 

It is, therefore, strange, yes, even difficult, to understand why men 
and women in industry refuse to become organized when all they have 
to do is to look around them and witness how the trade union movement 
has protected the conditions of its membership, and, at the same time, 
see the depraved and unhealthy conditions prevailing amongst the thou- 
sands of unorganized. 

In the unorganized coal fields the conditions and surroundings are 
far below those obtaining amongst the organized miners. In the textile 
industry reductions in wages have been put into effect simply because 
that industry is poorly organized, consequently there is no resistance 
against the employer and his tactics in the mills that are without organ- 
ization. 

Industrial conditions throughout the country look better than they 
did a year ago, but they are not as beautiful as depicted and described 
in the reports just issued by Mr. Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, and 
Mr. Davis, Secretary of Labor. 

Judging from their reports, which are for the consumption of those 
who know nothing about the life of the toiler, one would think that every 
worker in America was living in a paradise and enjoying immeasurable 
security. Some of the statements published in the reports just issued 
claim that wages have gone up substantially and that the cost of living 
has come down, and when speaking about wages they take in the whole 
working population of the United States. As a matter of fact, thousands 
of men have suffered reductions in wages and thousands of others have 
been out of employment a great deal of the time since last New Year’s 
day and the cost of living has not come down. On the contrary, it has 
gone up. Take just two articles that every worker uses in his home— 
coal and potatoes. Has coal come down in price? I should say not, and 
potatoes have gone up in price until they are nearly three times as costly 
as they were a year ago; neither can I find where there is any substantial 
reduction in the price of shoes. In the case of shoes, I find there has been 
no reduction in the price of good shoes, which are just as high today as 
they were during the war. One might buy shoes made by prison labor 
a little cheaper, but the material used is very rough. One might also get 
a few other articles which are prison manufactured a little cheaper, such 
as overalls, which are made in some of the prisons, but any real, first- 
class article, either of wearing apparel or household necessities, is just 
as high, if not higher, than during the peak-price days of the war. 
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Were it not for the trade unions endeavoring to keep up wages we 
could not get along and meet conditions of life every day, because, to a 
certain extent, the wages established by the trade union movement helps 
somewhat in keeping up the wages of the unorganized. Very true, this 
does not hold good in every instance and the unorganized workers are 
trampled on, but, as a rule, the barometer pointed to is the wages obtained 
by union men and women working in an industry. 


Yes, the year has ended somewhat better than it began and we are 
quite hopeful for this New Year. We hope for better times and are look- 
ing forward to brighter days. The fact that Europe is settling up her 
troubles; and nations that were enemies are getting together and pledg- 
ing themselves to abide by just arbitration decisions, is one of the splendid 
achievements of the past year. If Europe would now disarm so that 
taxation might be reduced and the different nations get down to industry 
and business it would no doubt be laying the foundation stones for a 
period of prosperity for the next half century. 


We rejoice in what we have accomplished during the past year and 
we are encouraged as to the future, but, during this year just opening 
before us, let us all get together and see if we can do a little better work 
than we have done in the past. There is need for a greater awakening 
amongst the workers if they expect to continue to prosper in the future. 
They must become aroused as to the dangerous situation confronting us 
due to the lack of interest in their unions now being displayed by the 
membership. Organized workers, men and women, must awake and real- 
ize that they are living in a fool’s paradise if they believe that the condi- 
tions secured for them, and which they are now enjoying, are going to 
be theirs always without any effort on their part. To protect them- 
selves in the future they must guard well the laurels they have won. 

Let us, therefore, at the beginning of this New Year pledge ourselves 
to attend our meetings; to help our officers; to devise some means of 
making our meetings attractive; to bring in public speakers once a month 
to talk before the membership; to get behind and help prop up the fellow 
who is falling away; to persuade the non-union man to visit the meeting 
hall and become a member, and, on all occasions, to display the spirit of 
brotherly love and friendliness towards all of our fellow members; to be 
sympathetic to other unions, but not sacrificing our union for any other 
movement; to be careful before making false charges or accusations 
against anyone; to speak a word of encouragement for those who are 
faithfully carrying out their duties as officers; to endeavor to coax to 
the meeting the fellow who says he is going for an automobile ride in- 
stead of attending the meeting, and to do everything and anything, 
within the law, to help promote this union of ours so that we may con- 
tinue to improve our conditions, and when we close our books on Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, we can, as men, say we did our work faithfully and have 
nothing to reproach ourselves with, that we have been loyal to our union 
and have helped to make the world a better place in which to live. 


"7 y 


T ue FINDING of Colonel Mitchell guilty of conduct unbecoming an officer, 
or of violating the rules of the Department of War by giving expression 
to his honest opinion, is not a surprise. The court-martial could not have 
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done anything else. Every member of the court was prejudiced against 
Mitchell and there is not much elasticity to a court-martial. 


The question confronting the court was, did he, or did he not, vio- 
late the rules, or did the party charged with the offense commit the 
offense? In Mitchell’s case there was not any question as to his having 
violated the rules, etc. When a man is an enlisted officer or private in 
the army, he must obey the army rules. If he does not like the rules, 
he may get out, if an officer. Mitchell had an opportunity to get out. 
He could have tendered his resignation any time since the ending of the 
war. The departments of the army and the navy are overcrowded with 
officers and as a consequence those officers from the army and navy are 
flooding our high schools and colleges teaching or instructing the students 
in military and naval practices. 


It, however, requires a great deal of courage to do what Mitchell 
did, that is, denounce a system which he felt was absolutely wrong in 
violation of his obligation. There is such rigidity and coldness in the 
army, that is, amongst the officers, that it would have been useless for 
Colonel Mitchell to have presented his case to his superiors. 

Then again, Mitchell might be one of those fellows who loves the 
limelight, but, at any rate, he was a gallant officer, daring and courage- 
ous during the war. One thing that could have been done during the 
court-martial was that some of its members could have refrained from 
such coarseness in their criticism of the witnesses who testified in favor 
of Mitchell. By their expressions at the time of their findings, they 
proved to the great rank and file of the American people, that they were 
nothing but coarse, ordinary individuals, with all the polish, varnish and 
dignity that is supposed to be part of the make-up of an army officer 
knocked off. 

Mitchell, we understand, is not in need. Financially, he is pretty 
well fixed and undoubtedly will not suffer from that standpoint. He may 
resign. At least, that is what I would do under the circumstances, but 
the question is, will those in authority accept his resignation, or will they 
crucify him by holding him against his wishes, tied to the army? 

Mitchell’s denunciation of the army or air service reminds us a great 
deal of the pratings against the Labor Movement so often made by men 
who may have been former officers in the movement. There is this differ- 
ence, however, that, in the case of the army or air service, it affects the 
whole people, our country and our nation, for a rotten air service may 
affect civilization, because if our civilization is destroyed or subdued in a 
contest due to a weak air service, such a result may destroy the democracy 
of the world. 

Many officers within the Labor Movement know full well that many 
times things are not right, but it would be poor policy for them to go 
out and tell the enemies of the movement, or the world at large, the 
weaknesses of the union. The action of Colonel Mitchell is not in line 
with such action, but he disobeyed the rules. The country believes that 
he told the truth. An attack on the government does not necessarily 
mean that the party making the attack on a certain system or the inef- 
ficiency of a certain department is unpatriotic. There are hundreds of 
other officers, and many of those who testified against Mitchell, who 
would have made the same statements as Mitchell if they had the back- 
bone to do so. 

The day is coming in the Labor Movement when men who are wrong 
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will be exposed by the rank and file of the membership even at the price 
of publicity; when officers or individuals who pursue crooked or wrong 
policies must be driven out, even if the newspapers have to publish the 
stories. 


It takes courage to do such a thing, but men will arise who will have 
that courage, as the human family will suffer only just so long—their 
power of endurance is limited. Rebellion against the principles and fool- 
ishness of the Knights of Labor caused or was responsible for the estab- 
lishment of the American Federation of Labor. Rebellion against any 
wrong practice within a local union, or an International, by the rank and 
file is justified, but all the courts within the organization should first be 
appealed to in regular form. 


Although it may seem unpatriotic for Colonel Mitchell to say that 
our air service was pretty nearly on the rocks, we commend him for 
his courage and we feel sure that the sacrifice that he made—even the 
disgrace of being suspended from the service for a period of five years— 
was worth the price; that in the end he will achieve the results he so 
much desired and that the gallantry and courage which sustained him on 
the field of battle will sustain him now in civil life. 


or 


‘ 
7 HERE is in Washington, at the present time, a group representing big 
interests who are endeavoring to have legisiation introduced which will 
bring motor trucks doing interstate business under the control of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In other words, put them in the same 
class as the railroads, making them common carriers, subject to all the 
rules and regulations of said Commission. 

If such a thing should come to pass, the Commission would regulate 
the carrying rates from one state into the other. For instance, should 
a motor truck cross the line from Gary, Indiana, into Chicago, said truck 
would be considered a common carrier and subject to the rules of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


We have reason to believe that the railroad companies are behind 
this move, because in recent years the motor truck has become a factor 
of considerable importance in the handling and hauling of merchandise. 
Shippers have found it to their advantage, both in the cost of hauling 
and the safety and carefulness of handling materials, to ship, whenever 
possible, by motor trucks. The freight-carrying railroads have been los- 
ing out in recent years, especially on short hauls. 

We have lines of trucks moving merchandise of every description, 
including heavy machinery, from New York to Boston, San Francisco to 
Seattle, Chicago to St. Louis, and so on down the line. Especially is the 
truck used in moving merchandise from one town to another within a 
radius of one hundred fifty or two hundred miles, first, because it saves 
the trouble of handling materials and merchandise after it is loaded 
onto the truck; it is not touched again until it is unloaded at the point 
of delivery. Under the old custom of hauling it to the freight house, it 
had to be handled at the store room, again at the freight house, then 
jostled from one place to another in the freight house, and finally loaded 
into the freight car. On reaching its destination, it is unloaded and 
placed in the freight house in many instances, then loaded onto a truck 
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to be hauled to the final point of delivery. Excessive handling of any- 
thing does not help, and especially is this true of furniture and musical 
instruments, such as pianos, phonographs and radios, so the less handling 
the better. These are benefits which are obtained by shipment on motor 
trucks, and it won’t be many years until the great bulk of freight trans- 
ported over the country will be handled by motor trucks. 


The shipper also finds that it costs considerably less, especially when 
it is taken into consideration that under the old system merchandise had 
to be loaded and unloaded onto a truck at the point of shipment and at 
the point of delivery, which takes time and labor, and labor costs in 
delivery is a substantial item in production and distribution. So, lo and 
behold, we are told now that the motor truck should come under the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and if trucks are put under the Com- 
mission, it will take six months, or perhaps a year, for the Commission 
to make its investigation as to whether or not certain trucks are entitled 
to five cents a ton extra, or a quarter of a cent more per mile, for haul- 
_ freight from Providence to Boston, which is only a distance of 44 
miles. 


Every truckman in Jersey City and New York who crosses { 1e river 
will be doing interstate work and subject to interstate laws, and sixty 
per cent of the trucking done in that district now crosses from one point 
to the other. 

If such legislation is enacted it would, at least, compel the truck 
owners in certain districts to organize so they could present their claims 
in a group. I can’t imagine the individual truck owners making their 
individual appeals to the Interstate Commerce Commission. Then again, 
there is no law to compel the truck owners to organize. Again, if they 
should organize and decide on certain rates, their action could be called 
a conspiracy or a combination in restraint of trade. For a truck owners’ 
association to begin establishing certain prices would be conspiracy. 

Recently the representatives of the truck owners, with the represen- 
tatives of the American Automobile Association, had a meeting in Wash- 
ington, for the purpose of discussing this situation, but unfortunately, 
as in all instances where truck owners are involved, there was a 
considerable disagreement on the question. The New York group were 
opposed in every way, shape and manner to having any legislation enacted 
that would bring them under the control of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Another group, representing the element around Cleveland, 
were somewhat in favor of it. They thought that through such legisla- 
tion the undesirables would be driven out of the business. However, that 
would be impossible, as it would be interfering with the individual’s citi- 
zenship and the right to citizenship prevails amongst all classes. 

If a man, or a number of men, desire to establish a trucking line 
between Louisville, Kentucky, and Cincinnati, Ohio, a distance of ninety 
miles, there is no reason why they should not be allowed to operate. 

Many truck-owning individuals are men who have raised themselves 
from the ranks of individual workers, and it is pitiable to watch them 
when they are confronted with a serious problem. Each individual be- 
lieves that his is the proper solution of the question and is unwilling to 
listen to the advice of the others. 


It is unfortunate that they cannot see that this contemplated legisla- 
tion is aimed at the industry throughout the entire nation and once en- 
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acted it will be impossible to have it repealed. Also once enacted, amend- 
ments and other amendments will be adopted and rules will be laid down 
by the Commission which will make it pretty difficult for the truck owner 
crossing from one state into another. A raise in wages by the truck own- 
ers could not be considered because their profits would be regulated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and before granting a raise in 
wages the Commission would have to permit an increase in rates, and so 
on down the line. 


You can readily understand the difficulties that would confront our 
people, or those engaged in this industry. It is bad enough for the rail- 
road organizations and the railroad workers at this time, but the railroads 
could not be one-fourth as much embarrassed or inconvenienced as our 
people would be, because the railroads are large combinations extending 
hundreds of miles over certain territories. 


My feeling is that the International organization will not favor this 
legislation, because, personally, as I said some years ago, for our particu- 
lar craft, government regulation is a nuisance. The government is a 
hard master to work for—too much red tape; too many desk warmers 
holding jobs, who usually, when a question arises, make a bluff, and it 
takes endless wire pulling to get anywhere. We have experienced this 
with that part of our membership employed by the American Railway 
Express Company which comes under the Railroad Wage Board, a gov- 
ernment institution. 


This entire subject matter will be discussed by our General Execu- 
tive Board, which will meet at Headquarters on January 5th, and what- 
ever action is taken will be published in the minutes of the Board. The 
American Federation of Labor will go along with us, no matter what 
action we take on this legislation. The motor truck owners of New 
York are very anxious that we line up with them against this legislation, 
but in other districts, where non-union men are employed, they do not 
seem to be so anxious for the assistance of Labor, yet Labor is more 
powerful on legislation of this kind in Washington than are all of the 
team owners’ organizations that ever obtained in our country. 


vv 


Ix MANY of our high schools and colleges throughout the country com- 
pulsory military training prevails, which is, indeed, a serious situation. 
Faddists and militarists who favor this training cover their actions under 
the cloak of extreme patriotism, and anyone who has the courage to speak 
up against this prevailing condition is charged with being unpatriotic. 
The truth of the matter is, if a thorough investigation as to the object 
behind this movement was made, it would be found that the manufac- 
turers of rifles, gun powder and military uniforms, through their clever 
and shrewd tactics, which are carefully disguised in the literature sent 
out by them, have beclouded the issue and have won over the school 
teaching fraternity, as well as the school boards and college faculties. 

Colleges and universities, except state universities which are main- 
tained by the state, are, in most instances, private institutions, over 
which the people do not have much control, and to these private institu- 
tions parents may send their boys, or not, just as they please. For in- 
stance, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology is supported by dona- 
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tions received from such men as Mr. Eastman, who has made millions: 
of dollars out of the manufacture of cameras and camera supplies, and 
as a consequence the rank and file of the people do not have much to say 
about the running of that institution. It is, however, necessary for a 
student attending that institution to take the military training course. 
In our high schools, at least, we should have something to say about 
this training which we consider especially dangerous to boys between the 
years of 14 and 18, when they are in high school. The foundation of a 
boy’s character is usually shaped during those years and to instill into 
the minds of the youth of our country, through this military training, 
the spirit of the gun and rifle, which are instruments of death, cannot 
be beneficial to them, or to the next generation. If our boys are made 
military monsters in their youth, then we must be prepared to put up 
with militarism as they grow older. 

Our government, abiding by the will of the people, has refused to 
enact such legislation, establishing compulsory military training in our 
country. The great masses of people are sick of war and war training. 
The government understands that, and, therefore, the politicians in Wash- 
ington have laid off the question of compulsory military training. We 


have, however, a voluntary military training system on which millions 


of dollars is expended each year and from which many of us, at least, 
cannot see any great results. 

European countries have impoverished themselves during past cen- 
turies through their compulsory military training and education, and 
the expense of maintaining great armies in time of peace has eaten out 
the very heart of many of the countries of Europe. The overthrow of 
Germany was due to the great military program of Kaiser William. 
Germany in 1914 had the greatest military machine that any country 
in the world ever produced, and because of that wonderful war machine, 
with its millions of men in military service, Germany was just burning 
up for a fight. 

She got it, and we all know the result. It destroyed Germany finan- 
cially and nearly destroyed civilization, and the countries of Europe will 
be paying for that war a hundred years from now. Paying for it, how- 
ever, can never bring back the millions of lives that were sacrificed in 
that war and those who were made cripples will never again get back 
their strength and health. 

At the same time, when the United States was forced into the war, 
we had a standing army of only a few men as compared with the armies 
in European countries. Still the United States, within a few months, 
trained and put into service one of the most wonderful armies that ever 
marched on a battle field. This army, made up of the youth of our nation, 
without much military training, destroyed and broke the backbone of the 
machine of the old German war lords, which should prove conclusively 
to all, how unnecessary it is to have military training. 

Many who advocate this system of military training in our schools, 
where it obtains, endeavor to cover it up under the guise of physical 
training and culture, which is all pure bluff. If young men were taught 
to swim and wrestle, they would obtain more physical development from 
such exercise than they do from shouldering a musket and marching up 
and down the streets in military array. The whole principle of military 
training is wrong and the minds of the youth of our nation should be 
protected against training them to be brutes. Turn them out on farms 
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and teach them to plow and sow, to reap and mow, give them plenty of 
fresh air, sunshine and exercise of any other character, but do not train 
and teach them how to kill and shoot and murder their fellowmen. 

In these days of peace, when France and Germany have joined hands 
and pledged themselves to peace and good will; when Austria and Belgium 
have decided that the past should be forgotten; when Greece and Bulgaria 
have entered into a treaty to submit their difference to arbitration; when 
England stands sponsor for those agreements and has said to the other 
nations that she must stand against the nation that breaks its solemn 
agreement, it ill behooves America to continue to train the youth of our 
nation, attending our high schools and colleges, how to kill their fellow- 
eo by placing this compulsory military training and education in our 
schools. 

Like many other carefully-planned innovations, the war crowd of 
our country are quietly putting over their propaganda and this is one of 
their schemes, training young boys to strut up and down the streets of 
our cities in military uniforms and compelling them to study, for a cer- 
tain length of time each week, military tactics. Be it remembered, how- 
ever, that all unnecessary or extra work placed on the youth of our na- 
tion while attending school takes from them that much more energy 
which might better be devoted to useful study and helpful pursuits. 

The Trade Union Movement of our country ought to arise in its 
central bodies, and other places, and loudly acclaim against this practice 
of injecting warlike tactics, through military training, into the schools 
of our country. 

TTT 


Labor Produces More; Bosses 
Not Satisfied 


New York.—“The vast quantity of 
propaganda paid for by textile manu- 
facturers who recently reduced wages 
is false and malicious,” said Thomas 
F. McMahon, president of the United 
Textile Workers. 


“The consuming public is told that 
New England mill workers must 
double their production if the in- 
dustry is to remain in this section of 
our country. None know better than 
those making these statements that 
the per capita production of the 
textile operative today is twice, and 
in many cases three and four times, 
what it was one year ago, without a 
corresponding wage increase. 

“Today the weaver is forced to 
produce from 300 to 400 per cent 
more work than twenty years ago, 
with an increase of 100 per cent in 
the cost of living during that period. 


It is apparent that all machinery im- 
provement is to enhance the capital 
invested and not for a fair division 
among those who make increased pro- 
duction possible. The human ele- 
ment is disregarded. 

“When we consider the difference 
in the product of New England mills 
with twenty years ago—not only in 
the grade and style of fabric, but in 
the enormous difference in value— 
we are astounded at the continuous 
howl of ‘wolf’ by capitalistic textile 
barons. 

“If dividends and the cost of 
management were maintained at the 
same relative cost that labor was 
maintained during the last twenty 
years the financial condition of our 
mills would be much better than at 
the present time.”—News Letter. 





The strongest bond of human sym- 
pathy, outside of the family relation, 
should be one uniting all working 
people.—Abraham Lincoln. 
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HE General Executive Board meets at Headquarters on January 5, 
1926, to take up the several matters of importance resulting from the 
last convention which was held in Seattle, Washington, in September. 
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“HERE is no responsibility as great or as important as the responsi- 
bility of protecting and properly safeguarding the money which belongs 
to someone else and is entrusted to our care. A man may spend or lose 
his own money and no one will suffer except himself and his family. Of 
course that is bad, but not half as serious as where a man may spend or 
foolishly invest, without authority from his local union, the money which 
belongs to the membership. The crook who thinks he can sneak into 
his own pocket the part-payment on application for membership is a fool 
of the worst kind. He is simply only postponing the day when he is 
going to be caught, and he is then branded a crook, a thief, and ends in 
disgrace and, perhaps, the penitentiary. 

Any of you who read this, who are not going square with your union 
and your employers, let it be a word of warning for the New Year and 
before you are caught turn over a new leaf and go straight. The clever 
crooks in the prisons of our states can give you sound advice and would 
no doubt tell you that if they ever get a chance they will walk the straight 
and narrow path, but, however, it is too late; they had their chance but 
they abused the confidence reposed in them and are now tearing their 
hair in prison because they played false with those who had confidence 
in them. A man may be poor, he may be out of work, may be hungry 
and have no place whereon to lay his head, but if he is honest he has a 
clear conscience and he can always look his fellowmen straight in the 
eye and say he never used a dollar which belonged to someone else. On 
the other hand, a man may have a great deal of this world’s goods, but 
if he has a guilty conscience he is suffering. There is no rest or comfort 
in life for the fellow who is wrong on the inside or who betrayed those 
who looked to him for guidance and protection, especially in money mat- 
ters. . 


he 


E CONDEMN others for their intolerance. Are we ourselves not 
intolerant sometimes? How about you loving the fellow that dis- 
agrees with you? 

How about you giving the same consideration at a freight yard to a 
non-union man that you give a union man? 

How about buying scab-made shoes and hats? Do you look for the 
Label! No; well then you are intolerant, because you don’t practice 
what you pledge yourself to do when you join the Union. So be careful 
about condemning the other fellow because he is intolerant towards you. 

















Official Magazine of the 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 


Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . -75 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary } 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 























